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THE MESSAGE OF BUDDHISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 1 



PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, PH.D. LL.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



To a Christianity which has a predilection for creeds, which is not 
distinguished for equanimity, but is stirred up by contentions, pas- 
sions, and wars, the stress which Buddha laid on the union of mental 
serenity and active righteousness may well come as a message from 
the East. In Buddha's thought there is further no incompatibility 
between the ethical ideal and that devotion to mental training which 
is prominent in early Buddhism, but is not regarded as a requisite 
in Christianity. Christianity seldom emphasizes, even when it 
permits, the utmost intellectual freedom, while Buddhism establishes 
the faith intellectually from the beginning. This insistence on 
enlightenment, the building of faith upon intellectual satisfaction, 
conveys a message to Christianity that cannot wisely be ignored. 
We may not be content with Buddha's philosophy — there is no 
reason why we should be ; but we need the spirit which co-ordinates 
philosophy and religion, which admits no separation between science 
and faith. There are Christians who never correlate their science and 
religion, who keep their wisdom in one pocket and their faith in 
another; not to speak of those who look with suspicion on any 
attempt to regulate faith by science. There are no Buddhists of 
this sort, not because they have no philosophy or science, but because 
it is fundamental to their religion that it shall rest upon a correct 
view of life in general. The overthrow of traditional error is the 
first element in the religious life, as well as the first element in philo- 
sophical wisdom. Everything else, prior to this, only prepares 
one for the way of salvation. This is the corner-stone of Buddhism, 
intellectual conviction, as emotion has been said to be the corner- 
stone of Christianity. It is this which today is the attraction draw- 
ing intellectual converts away from Christianity to Buddhism. 

1 Completed from the Biblical World for July, 1906 pp. 23-31. 
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Nothing else of importance is urged by them. 3 What appeals to 
those who in America and Europe have gone over to this alien faith is 
the trait of liberality and enlightenment. That the contrast is 
drawn between Buddhism at its best and Christianity at its worst 
must be admitted in the case of many of the converts, but the vital 
fact remains that there is no other religion in which there has been 
from the beginning so great intellectual freedom. It is this freedom 
which thinking men are demanding today in Christianity. 

The message from Buddhism is, then, one of encouragement 
to those who believe in intellectual fearlessness, one of reproof 
to those who would suppress critical examination of knowledge. 
Christianity has, indeed, with the help of science, been working 
toward this for fifty years, but not from within; and, because 
it is not a natural growth from within, it is still looked upon with 
suspicion by masses of Christian people 3 to whom religion is largely 
a matter of creed and emotion. Buddhism has much to learn from 
Christianity, but what Christianity may learn from Buddhism is 
that there are many whose emotion cannot be touched till the foun- 
dation of their formal religion is laid upon a sharply criticised belief. 
To win these, an ever-increasing number, Christianity must provide 
them a place. There will always be enough people to whom the 
scientific foundation of faith is not essential, or at least less essential 
than that side of religion which appeals to feeling and rests upcn 
faith. For these there is abundant provision in Christianity; and 
there should also be similar provision for those who would like to 
proclaim themselves Christians, but are debarred from the church 
by its lack of full sympathy for liberal thought. Buddhism has 
never persecuted the adherents of another faith, and it has allowed 
free room for sectarian interpretation of its own creed. How radical 
is this attitude may be shown, not only by the philosophic attitude 

2 Some of them urge that Buddhism has never had an Inquisition; that it is 
always tolerant; that it is more merciful than Christianity; but the dominant note 
in all expressions of preference on the part of intellectual converts is that of mental 
satisfaction. 

3 It is but lately that a suggestion to reinstate the Inquisition was received with 
favor by a prominent member of the Christian church, and trials for heresy are frequent 
enough to show that the West needs this message from a church which above all 
else is tolerant. 
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of Buddha himself, but by the edicts of the great emperor who in 
the third century before our era was converted to Buddhism and 
became the zealous upholder of the new faith. As a convert, Asoka 
might indeed have been expected to be intolerant, yet he says: 

The king desires that all sects should (be free to) dwell in all places. They 
all seek after self-restraint and purity of heart. Let them pursue the aim they 
have set before them. The king honors all sects. Let there be no praising of 
one's own sect and dispraise of other sects, but, on the contrary, let there be 
honor to other sects for whatsoever cause they deserve honor. Let all love to 
hear the doctrine of each other. 

This attitude of toleration on Buddha's part 4 affected not only 
the spirit of the church in regard to antagonistic creeds, but also 
Buddha's own position toward such popular beliefs as were not 
of prime importance. Buddha was no idle iconoclast. The doc- 
trine of heavenly rewards and future punishment in hell was not 
necessary to his teaching; it was rather antagonistic to it; but he 
fitted it into his system, as he did the belief in the popular gods. 
This is symbolic of Buddha's general procedure. When received 
opinion was conducive to the gradual development of character, 
Buddha accepted it as a means to an end. He recognized that 
many could be led into the right way cnly by turning them in the 
right direction. To set them suddenly upon a path in which they 
would feel frightened or lost would do them no service; they must 
be brought to the way as to a refuge. Or, to change the metaphor, 
a man must, in Buddha's thought, be in tune for the religious har- 
mony to be played, before playing begins. To the masses he said 
in .fact: "You may believe as far as you can. Heaven is a tempo- 
rary pleasure. 5 If you can look no farther, it will do no harm to 
hope for heaven. At least you understand that even to go to heaven 

4 It is only right to say, without lessening the merit of Buddha's extreme tolera- 
tion, that it was not peculiar to Buddha to be tolerant. It was a tolerant race. The 
Brahmans whose creed was attacked by Buddha were also tolerant. Neither he nor 
his disciples were ever persecuted because of their heterodoxy. 

5 It must never be forgotten that the Karma doctrine involves the gods in the 
same temporality as it does men and animals. The duration of happiness in heaven is 
a little greater and a little longer than on earth, but it comes to an end in time. There 
is no permanent joy in heaven. This is the burden of Buddhistic rebuke against 
the hope of heaven. Similarly the Buddhist "hells" are really temporary purga- 
tories. 
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requires moral virtue. By and by you will long for permanent 
relief. Meantime, go to heaven (by way cf virtue), if you wish." 
So he left unscathed the hierarchy of gcds, 6 angels, guardians, 
fiends, fairies, etc., as he found them in popular belief. There 
is no reason to suppose that he doubted their existence, but he cer- 
tainly did net believe that they were of importance; yet he did not 
occupy himself with proving to people who did so believe the futility 
of their belief. He was careful not to upset a simple-minded man 's 
ideas for the suppesed good cf elevating to a higher intellectual 
level one who was incapable of sustaining himself at that level. 
Wherever he found a worthy ignorant person, he was quick to remove 
ignorance and bring out the worth, but he rigorously refrained from 
casting pearls before swine. Now and again we have a character- 
istic stcry, shewing that Buddha refused point-blank to teach higher 
truths to these he deemed incapable of making use cf them, even 
when the ignorant creatures besought him to elevate them. He 
tells such a devcut but unintelligent creature to practice the simplest 
rules of religious life, and adds that in course of time a point may 
be reached where further advance may be made. He is helpful, 
hopeful, but not mistakenly kind. If there was anything to which 
Buddha objected, it was the "hope of heaven;" yet he accepts 
with only praise a gift to the order from a man who announces that 
he has made the gift "in the hope of heaven." 

In the same way that Buddha adapted his teaching to his hearers, 
he fitted himself without demur into the social scheme as he found 
it. He was no socialist; he did not rail against social inequality; 
he did not even denounce priests. He denounced only the man 
who pretended to be pure while evil at heart, whether that man 
was priest or layman, king or beggar. He was careful not to offend 
except when offense was a duty. In all his teaching he was tactful 
and sympathetic. 

A message of tact (which is only refined common-sense) needs 
no urging to make it acceptable, nor is it new; but, in adapting 
the teaching to those who are to be influenced, this is forgotten often 
enough to make it worth while to point out how important a part 

6 Buddha denied the existence of a creative god, and also of all immortal beings, 
but he did not deny the existence of impermanent heavenly beings. 
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in the winning of converts was played by two elements in Buddha's 
teaching: indifference to unessential matters, and sympathy. If 
this teaching may be taken as a message needed anywhere, it is 
in the field of missionary labor, where a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing or insistence on unessentials sometimes impairs usefulness. 
In the matter of sympathy there is, however, more to say. There 
is here a message for all those who are Christians, yet at the same 
time show little sympathy for "every sentient being." The only 
limit to Buddhistic sympathy and pity appears to have been the 
limit of the universe. The first duty of every disciple was to be 
kind to others — not other men alone, but all other creatures. Make 
yourself the norm, says the Buddhist; as you love life, so do all 
sentient things. Remember that they are like you, and do net 
deprive them of joy or of life. Neither kill nor cause slaughter: 
"He who, seeking his own happiness, hurts or kills beings that 
also long for happiness will not find happiness after death." The 
positive side of the Golden Rule is represented: "Overcome anger 
with kindness; overcome evil with good;" but this is less persis- 
tently urged than completeness of pity and sympathy with all beings, 
whatever their estate. With this teaching there is no need of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals; there are no birds 
killed to adorn women ; no pigeons shot to amuse men ; no slaughter 
for creed or conquest. That Buddhism, like Jainism, exaggerated 
the worth of the principle is one 's first thought. To spare noxious 
animals, to keep alive the wretched creature suffering with incurable 
injury, never to go to war — all this is an exaggeration which works 
out into a "feminine religion," as Burmese Buddhism has been 
called, to which the ridiculous scrupulosity and cowardice of its 
adherents may be traced. Yet, with all the senseless exaggeration 
exemplified by unwillingness to kill a viper, a snake, or a flea, there 
remains in Buddha's rule, when reasonably interpreted, a regard 
for the well-being of other creatures which is lacking in primitive 
Christianity, and might well be introduced into its present ethical 
system. It has, indeed, been acquired by that saint who regarded 
all birds and beasts as brothers in Christ; but this saintly attitude, 
which in Christianity is looked upon as fit only for a saint, is the 
normal attitude of every Buddhist. 
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Nevertheless, it is necessary here to guard against a misappre- 
hension. The teacher bids men be full of sympathy for all living 
things. "As a mother guards her son," it is said, "with kindness 
without measure, impartial, without enmity, prevailing throughout 
the world," so should the Buddhist guard all living beings. So, 
too, he must be "kindly disposed to all" and "delight in kindness 
to all." Now, this thought is somewhat exaggerated when ren- 
dered " love ; " it is rather the kindness of pity and sympathy. " Only 
he is noble who has pity on all living creatures. " Nothing is farther 
from the Buddhist ideal than love with its Christian connotation. 
A meaning may be rendered ill, however rigidly well the word be 
translated, if context and connotation are ignored. Thus there 
is a famous passage, especially dear to the tongue of the modern 
European Buddhist who wishes to show that Buddhism has all 
the virtues of Christianity: "He [the advanced Buddhist] lets 
his mind pervade the whole wide world, above, below, around, 
and everywhere, with heart of love, far-reaching, grown great, and 
beyond measure." But though the translation of this passage 
is correct, the real meaning is lost if what follows is not included 
in the quotation. For this is merely a preliminary mental exercise, 
and the Buddhist is bid to get rid of this feeling of love and pass 
on to the next stage, in which he substitutes pity and sympathy for 
love, and then to go to a still higher plane, in which he substitutes 
indifference or equanimity for what has previously been allowed 
to pervade his mind. No doubt it was a useful exercise to the Bud- 
dhist, but its aim was simply in the end to get rid of love as the first 
stage toward getting rid of a greater defect, hate, all these pervasions 
being religious exercises practiced in order to free his mind of the 
fifth "fetter," ill-will. 7 One sees that the words are correctly 
rendered, but the significance is deeper than the literal signification. 
The ideal is different. It is not devotion to the world that the Bud- 
dhist aims at ; he is to free his mind of ill-will by trying to love the 
world, then by pitying it, then by calmly considering it with equa- 
nimity. To hate is wrong, but to love is also wrong. Only the 

7 The snake-" love" of Cullavagga, v, 6, is merely a charm to prevent snake- 
bite. The early Buddhist really believed, however, that a mental attitude of sym- 
pathy and friendliness could work objectively on living creatures and subdue savage 
enmity of man or beast. 
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beginner, who knows no better, is to rejoice in the love of wife and 
child. The advanced disciple, who has entered the path, is in 
bondage "so long as even the smallest love toward women is n< t 
destroyed. " But not alone a love that might be conceived as merely 
sensual : 

Let no man seek what is pleasant let no man love anything; for 

— nessun maggiore More — to lose what is loved is pain. Those to whom nothing 
is dear or not dear have no fetters. From endearment (affection) comes grief, 
comes fear; he who is free from affection knows neither grief nor fear. From 
lust comes grief .... from love comes grief .... from greed comes grief. 
He who is wise and good, he who is just and speaks the truth and minds his own 
business, him the world will hold dear. 

This is not an isolated passage. The practical carrying-out of the 
idea is not required of the weaker brethren, but the idea itself under- 
lies all early Buddhism, and is the logical counterpart to the theory 
of impermanence en which rests the whole philosophy of Buddha. 
All things pass away, nothing is permanent; then, if you can, be 
indifferent to everything, put an end to the desire which induces 
further participation in unsatisfactory impermanence. These pre- 
cepts hang together, and it is wrong historically to detach a transient 
recommendation from its context and try to read into it a parallel 
to Christian love for the world. The Buddhist, so far from accept- 
ing the Christian notion as an improvement, would reject it as a 
simple preparation for the teaching he regards as higher. There- 
fore, while we may take as a message the wider sympathy of Bud- 
dhism, we may as truly say that this affection is less intense and 
less vital than that cultivated by Christianity. Buddhism itself 
soon came to see that something was lacking in its early teaching, 
and tried to fill the want. This attempt will presently be spoken 
of, and some explanation is a necessary introduction to it, the attempt 
itself furnishing a message of no small interest to Christianity. 

The Buddhist's first rule is "to mind his own business." He 
is expected to be kind to others, but not to devote himself to their 
welfare with that passionate devotion which has been so marked 
in the history of Christianity. It would be bcth invidious and untrue 
to say that Buddhism looked only to acquisition of merit when 
Buddha sent out disciples to convert the world, and when the kindly 
Buddhist plants trees and digs wells for the comfort of travelers. 
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But the general result of Buddhistic self-culture is to let one 's neigh- 
bor alone rather than to aid him. Self is the corner-stone of the 
Buddhist's religion, and as this is so theoretically, so it is apt to 
be practically. The Burman Buddhist will not even raise his voice 
to save another from stepping off a broken bridge to death. He 
assumes that the other is minding his own business also. This 
seems to be a caricature 8 of self-culture as it ought to be. A Grace 
Darling is to our judgment better than one who with equanimity 
allows another to go to his death. And this has been felt even by 
the modern Buddhists. Dahlke, a writer who prefers Buddhism to 
Christianity because the former is more intellectual, is forced to this 
confession : 

Love in early Buddhism becomes a product of knowledge. It is clear and 
luminous. But cold and colorless as the sun on a winter morning appears to 
us this love. It is a selfish love, clear, cool egoism. 

For a present-day disciple of Gotama Buddha that is saying a 
good deal, and it seems to ignore the real kindliness of the pitiful 
Buddha and his disciples. The Buddhist early and late is taught 
not to kill; the Christian is taught not to murder; and in this 
point it will perhaps be admitted that the Buddhist surpasses the 
Christian in the universality of his gentle regard. In regard to 
self-sacrifice, Buddhism itself, as I have said, evolved another norm. 
The admonitory message derived from the failure of Buddhism 
has in part to do with just this aspect of early Buddhism. The 
clearest impression may be derived from a sketch of the contrast 
between the ideals of the early and later faith. The swift decline 
in the character of the Buddhist congregation has already been 
noticed. The simple life of the early Buddhist became the quar- 
relsome life of contentious friars who wished to get gold, who were 
animistic, who were Buddhists only in name. Love of power and 
prestige entered the congregation. Most important of these changes 
is the rapid transformation of a religion based on ideas opposed 
to spiritualism into a religion animistic on the one hand and spiritual 
on the other; the change from an "extinction" of desire, which 

8 This illustration is drawn from life. Compare Mr. H. Fielding Hall's Soul 
oj a People. Mr. Hall says it is due to the Buddhist's great courtesy, for the Burman 
thinks no one wishes to be interfered with! Probably the Burman is really afraid 
of interfering with some blood-thirsty gnat or spirit, who is waiting for the victim. 
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leads to one's becoming devoid of existence, to an "extinction" 
of birth and death, leaving one in enjoyment of bliss, although 
interpreted as a formless sublimated existence. Yet the early lan- 
guage is explicit. "As this lamp, so are they (not merely their evil 
desires) extinguished, not having further any form or not-form" 
(nibbanti na puna rupino arupino va). Nibbana is extinction of 
desire, but Buddha's philosophy implies that this extinction leads 
to the extinction of individuality also. It is bliss (nibuli) to be extin- 
guished, and hence one is next conceived as being blissful, implying 
that one really is. In the same way deathless extinction (amatan) 
becomes interpreted as deathlessness. Besides the clear statement, 
"the wise are extinguished like this lamp" (yathayam padipo), 
we have in the Question of Upasiva the dictum: "One truly deliv- 
ered resorts to nothingness, leaving everything else, and cannot 
be reckoned as existing." Only sophistry can convert this into 
a dictum of life hereafter. 

A similar alteration took place in the character of Buddha as 
interpreted by later Buddhism. Even in the first account of the 
master's death we are told that his countenance shone with more 
than human light. Steadily this transcendental interpretation 
gained ground. The light became transfiguration. Buddha became, 
once for all, a super-man. The animistic reversion, largely favored 
by Brahman converts, brought into Buddhism old tabccd beliefs 
and practices. Dead relatives are to receive alms. The ghcsts 
gather in the streets and peep into the windows, demanding gifts 
of food, on which they are dependent for happiness. Buddha 
denied soul, but the character-self, even within a few centuries, 
became endowed with memory. Now, a conscious, continued 
collection of mental activities possessed of memory approaches so 
near to the idea of a soul that it is impossible not to see in this new 
belief a recrudesence of the animistic theory. The conception of 
self became that of soul, however argued around, and the Buddhist 's 
belief practically coincided with that of Wordsworth or of Kalidasa, 
who a thousand years and more previously had sung: 

When at the sight of delightful things and the sound of music 
One who is joyous becomes pensively filled with longing, 
Then unconsciously he remembers again in his spirit 
Friendships of former existences, still in his heart abiding. 
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Buddha also said: "Let each work out his own salvation." But 
within a short time one is conceived as accepting merit from others. 
So we find a stereotyped formula for deeding to scmeone else the 
merit acquired: aham le ito patlim dammi, "I give thee my merit" — 
an idea antagonistic to Buddha's whole teaching, and one that 
results in a mechanical ledger account of balanced gifts and receipts. 9 
But the most radical change of ideas and ideals is that concerning 
the mission of the master. On Indian soil Buddha (one of the 
manifold Buddhas of later theology) became a great "king of 
glory," who lived of old with eighty- four thousand wives; but he 
became also a divine savior, and helper of men. Buddhism be- 
came transfused with the new thought which has made it potent 
in the farther East. This was that a savior of men should not be 
content to work out only his own salvation and benefit only his own 
cycle. Buddha as a divine being, as "father of the world," appears 
at different epochs among men as a savior. He embcdies divinity 
on earth. 10 But what did this mean? It meant that Buddha 
sacrificed his own felicity in order to insure the salvation of the 
world. This was the Great Dcctrine as contrasted with the Deficient 
Doctrine of primitive Buddhism. Buddha thus interpreted was not 
merely a saint but an everlasting savior. Thus he became an ema- 
nation of divinity, the Logcs. 

The transcendental being who thus ousted the Buddha of the 
old days was immaculately conceived of a virgin; at his birth and 
death nature was convulsed; he had supernatural attributes; he 
became a worker of miracles and ended as the celestial Buddha, 
the god of gods. Those who still believed in the eld saint and his 
path of practical morality and character-self, with its automatic 
salvation, passed gradually over into the other path of those who 
decried this saint and magnified instead the savior Buddha. Bud- 
dhism went from India to other lands as an embodiment, not of 
the earliest faith, but as a mixture of this faith and of other ideas, 

9 On this and other modifications of the Karma doctrine, compare a paper 
by the present writer in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July of this year. 

10 "There is, to my comprehension, not the slightest doubt that the Saddharma- 
pundarika ('Lotus of the True Law') intends to represent Qakya (Buddha) as the 
supreme being, as the god of gods, almighty and all-wise." (Kern in Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XXI, p. xxvii.) 
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especially as to the interpretation of the self and of Buddha's person- 
ality. It became in several countries a deistic religion, representing 
a merciful God, a priestly atonement, a religion cf ceremonial alien 
to the older faith. It appears to have passed into China in a com- 
paratively pure form, and the East held the old ideas about as long 
as they were held in India; but after a few centuries the Great 
Doctrine became the belief of the people, and it is as an embodi- 
ment of the new ideal that Buddhism today influences China and 
Japan. Of primitive Buddhism these countries know nothing, 
or next to nothing — only the ethical side. In China, as elsewhere 
under the influence of the Great Doctrine, Buddha has a heaven 
where there is no pain or sorrow, a pure land, access to which depends 
solely on the worship of the "lord of limitless glory," Amitabha. 
To pronounce his name leads to bliss. Beside him stands the "lord 
who looks down" (with pity), the Avalokita lord, one of the triune 
forms of the Buddhistic trinity, conceived as son cf Amitabha, and 
as early as the fifth century of our era regarded in India as the great 
savior from earthly ills. In Japan, faith in Buddha, love for Buddha, 
leads to eternal rest and peace. The saving grace of this Buddha 
god, whom the historical Buddha would not have recognized, becomes 
the reliance of the faithful, to whom there is "no evil except dis- 
belief in the grace of Amita Bhutsi." 11 Strangest of all, the materi- 
alism of Buddha becomes at the hands of some of the exponents 
of the Great Doctrine a monistic idealism. 12 And wherever the 
idealistic interpretation has become the reigning belief, there is 
found also the inspiration of renunciation concretely exhibited by 
the example of the savior Buddha, who aeon after aeon redescends 
from heaven, assuming mortality in order to save the world. 

A double message, historical and religious. The inroad of the 
miraculous upon a religion not sufficiently miraculous to satisfy 
the masses, the celerity with which the signs of divinity begin to 
appear, the demand for a more spiritual teaching, the shortlived 
success of the religion without spiritual aid, the permanent success 
of the religion as a spiritual religion, show us how very easy it is 

11 Anesaki, Hibbert Journal, October, 1905. 

12 Compare the introduction to "The Diamond-Cutter" in the Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XLIX. 
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for devout disciples to turn a human teacher into a superhuman 
being; but show us also a much more important fact: that a reli- 
gion without an idealistic foundation is doomed to be destroyed, 
or to be transformed with a transformation equivalent to the 
destruction of its pristine character. 

Under the influence of the great magnetic master, the crowds 
of his day turned gladly, as they have turned at times in other lands, 
from the fevered life of the world, to enjoy the simple life of solitude, 
of meditation, peace, and kindliness, where greed and hatred, it 
is thought, may become extinct. They lived beneath the trees; 
they hoarded no gold nor wealth. But the master passed away; 
the life of a cloistered brotherhood took the place of the wandering 
life of meditation in the open. 13 Asceticism reasserted itself, and 
the first great schism of the church was, to follow tradition, based 
on this point. Wealth came to the order as the monasteries arose. 
Greed and frivolity on the one hand, metaphysical subtleties and 
sectarian bickerings on the other, tended to weaken the first glowing 
impression. Natural impulses re-established a natural view of life* 
To be extinguished altogether was not so vividly charming as when 
t"ie first converts turned to peace and longed for it to continue for- 
ever, foresaying, as Heine said later: "Am besten war' es, nie geboren 
sein. " In the Questions oj Milinda, a work of about the date of 
our era, it is expressly said that the interpretation of the old phrase 
"extinction" was a point which bewildered people and plunged 
them into doubt. 14 The sages still labored to show the desirability 
of losing individuality but even they tended to interpret the loss 
in a new way and the common people took refuge in a new Buddha 
and a new hope. 

•3 It is assumed in the text of the third century that monasteries were estab- 
lished at once, but this is improbable, and is contradicted by other passages. In 
the Suita Nipdta, for example, life is portrayed as not being passed in monasteries, 
but as that of hermits. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, Sutta Nipdta, p. xii.) 

•4 Modern writers are often bewildered in the same way, and some have even 
read into the word Nibbdna the meaning of Brahma. But Nibbdna started as a 
denial of just that which Brahma denoted, as may be seen from the texts cited above, 
which expressly refute the notion of existence as pertaining to the state after death of 
one "extinguished" at or before death. Without the root there is no more fruit, and 
then there is no being to spring up as a recipient of the fruit. No other interpre- 
tation of Buddha's own thought is logically possible. 
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When we turn from primitive Buddhism to the church of Bud- 
dhism as it has continued to the present day in Ceylon, Burma, 
China, Japan, and elsewhere, we find, on the one hand, the same 
message of toleration, of ethics as more important than ritualism, 
of an all-embracing sympathy and kindliness. But we find also, 
as we find in mediaeval Christianity, that animism, monasticism, 
and ignorance have to a great extent replaced the Buddhism of Bud- 
dha, and become the most striking external features of a religion 
based on opposition to animistic theories, to the spirit of the later 
monasticism, and to lack of intelligent understanding. A traditional 
creed has taken the place of the "active mind" in the greater con- 
gregation and in the inner circle of the mendicants of the monas- 
teries. In some forms of Northern Buddhism, as it is usually but 
incorrectly called, it may be said that the spirit of early Buddhism 
is quite extinguished, ritualism and ignorance being the charac- 
teristics of the church. Generally speaking, this later church has 
not upheld the faith delivered to it. The primitive church became sub- 
merged under animism, recrudescent or never successfully repressed, 1 5 
and even in Ceylon and Burma, the places where perhaps the purest 
Buddhism is to be found, the mass of Buddhists are without worthy 
ideals, of lax morality, and religious only in outward form. In 
other words, Buddhism has here become degraded ; but the special 
significance of this degradation is that there appears to be inherent 
in the religion nothing which tends to make it better. A thousand 
years ago Christianity was degraded in much the same way, but it 
had in itself a spirituality which, as distinguished from animism, 
eventually overcame lower tendencies and raised a lofty ideal, to the 
support of which the best forces of man could rally. Without such an 

"5 As stated above, Buddha made no effort to repress animism, except on the 
broad lines of teaching that no being had permanent existence. Whether a rigorous 
stand against animism in its popular form would have saved the church from being 
submerged under its present load of superstitions may be questioned, and the moral 
may be drawn that the failure to take such a stand offsets the virtue of (too com- 
plaisant) toleration. Historically, however, the question would be rather absurd, 
as it probably never entered Buddha's head to deny the existence of spirits, fairies, 
angels, gods, etc., any more than he thought of questioning the efficiency of Karma. 
This was general belief, ingrained, not based on special tradition; as much a part 
of a man's mental furniture as the belief in the rising of the sun. 
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ideal based upon spirituality there appears to be no hope for the 
future of Buddhism, except with the intellectual few. 

To sum up, we may say that the final message of Buddhism is 
conveyed by the bare facts of its history. It started as a religion 
without soul, without the ideal of self-sacrifice, and without God. 
At its best it was a society ft r ethical culture. As such it soon per- 
ished. What took its place in India and the farther East was a 
religion which exalted self-sacrifice and decried self-seeking, even in 
the nobler form, as it did materialism; a religion which virtually 
reinstated a belief in soul, and made of Buddha himself a. divine 
being, upon whose love and pity man can depend, to whose heaven 
hereafter man may go. It is only on the idealistic and emotional side 
that later Buddhism has won its great victories in China and Japan. 
Spiritual needs, when not furnished with something better, turn 
to simple animism, as in Nepal and Burma. 16 The teacher of 
atheism has himself become the image of God in the farther East, 
and man, to whom he denied a soul, has found his soul again despite 
the warning of the Buddha he reveres. Through all the maze of 
superstition in which Chinese and Japanese Buddhism is enveloped 
there is revealed one clear fact, namely, that a living church must hold 
fast to the spiritual, to the very element which primitive Buddhism 
denied. In the irony of fate, this is the great light cast by the Lamp 
of the Eastern World. 

16 Burmese Buddhism today has been aptly described as "a thin veneer of phi- 
losophy laid over the main structure of Shamanistic belief." Most of the 9,500,000 
Buddhists in the Indian Empire are found in Burma. 



